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only repeated what stanch old Samuel Johnson once said: "Conceive a 
man who has written what he hopes will live troubling himself about a criti- 
cism which he knows will die ! " 

Paul Wayland Bartlett, with the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor in his buttonhole, has returned from Paris. He. brings with him a 
statue of Michael Angelo, of heroic size, which is destined for the rotunda 
of the National Library at Washington. The Henry-Bonnard Bronze 
Company will cast it, and it is hoped it will rest on its final pedestal by 
January i, 1899. 

It was at the Milwaukee Exposition, and this much was recorded : 

The prettiest comment heard was one made by a soldier lad who wore 
the uniform of Uncle Sam, and with a happy-faced maid on his arm was 
standing in front of the little group of military pictures. There is one 
showing a farewell scene between a private and his sweetheart, an old, old 
subject to be sure, but this one is painted with a fidelity to modern costume 
that just at this particular time makes it of unusual interest. The two 
young people looked at it intently, their faces growing suddenly serious. 
Then the soldier lad put his head down and said softly: 

"Just what we did last May, isn't it, little one? " 

And the girl's hand that had been resting on the blue coat sleeve stole 
downward until it rested in a big palm, and a girl's eyes brimmed over with 
tears as some one said: " But we'll never repeat it, will we, dear?" 

The Editor. 

THE municipal art movement is becoming very general. The old cities 
of Europe have awakened to the rule of democracy and are forming 
societies for the improvement of streets by more attractive billboards, more 
artistic lamp-posts, fountains, etc. Paris wants to supplant her street signs 
of white letters on blue enamel with something more artistic. (If we had 
signs in some of our cities that could even tell the names of the street we 
would be very thankful.) Chicago's street labeling seems to be in the 
hands of the Hub Clothing Company ! The Brussels Society, La Society 
de 1' (Euvre, furnishes suggestions on house decorations and festive parades, 
not alone to its members and friends but to affiliated societies. It is endeav- 
oring "to create emulation among artists by opening a practical field 
wherein their works will inspire general interest; to clothe public life with 
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an artistic form; to render to art its former social mission by applying it to 
every department controlled by public opinion." How we need such 
advice here ! We in Chicago have on hand a grand peace celebration. 
Thousands of dollars are to be raised, but there will be little taste displayed 
and no worthy artistic monument of any sort left as a reminder of the great 
event. Our parades are not spectacular and are apt to be monotonous. 
We have reduced the uniform until there is nothing but utility left. Great 
festival parades need more than bare streets and simply uniformed men. 
This is a commercial age. We have no barons, princes nor lords of high 
degree to furnish us with all the trappings of a feudal glory. We do have, 
however, merchant princes, coal barons and Napoleons of Wall street and 
the wheat pit. Why cannot they develop a system of shields, banners, 
trappings for horse and man, that will not only resound the splendors of their 
business, but will add variety, color and interest to our now too neutral- 
tinted pageants ? Our trouble in America is that we have no stock in trade, 
so to speak, of decorations and materials, neither men nor ideas, and when 
occasion arises, enthusiastic committees, with almost no time, hustle the 
thing through with a great deal of noise and smoke, but when all is over 
our sober afterthought finds there was very little after all. In the old days, 
Rubens thought it not beneath him to design great triumphal arches and 
decorative details for grand occasions. Now, if it is done at all, some 
jobber is allowed to make the most show for the least money. Paris, for 
her 14th of July, has permanent apparatus which is used each season and 
with a very gala effect. The Municipal Society in New York is opening a 
competition for a pedestal. for a mast to carry banners or flags of large 
dimensions. This suggestion could be carried out in Chicago for the 
Peace celebration. The Lake Front offers a splendid location. Tempo- 
rary masts might be designed, and, if found suitable, permanent ones could 
later take their places. Cities, clubs, societies and trades might all have 
richly designed and fitting emblems that would add variety to our red- 
white-and-blue and give a more distinctive value to our displays. As it is, 
" Old Glory" has to do service for battle flag, political parades of all par- 
ties, soap wrappers, bill posters — any use the patriotic or mercenary may 
design or desire. Our country's flag ought to be treated with the greatest 
respect, and artistically designed banners for other uses might help to 
solve the problem. 

The Arts Club, now being formed in New York City, gives promise of 
great usefulness by unifying scattered agencies into one coherent force. It 
will furnish a common meeting place for members throughout the country, 
as well as a distributing center of information. The laity and professional 
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will have opportunities of meeting each other, and women artists are to be 
included. The list of organizers is now being formed, and it is hoped it 
will soon be completed and the good work started. 

In our vast divided country, little clubs and isolated artists are a natural 
condition. To pull together and concentrate effort is a grand work, and if 
the Arts Club can be the means of bringing it about we wish it immediate 
success. The field is ripe for the harvest. 

The present number of Brush and Pencil begins the second year of 
America's rising art magazine. It is enlarged to sixty-four pages, and the 
size of the page is also increased. One year ago its maiden issue com- 
prised ten illustrations and twenty pages, which gives a graphic contrast to 
our condition today. The policy now established will be strictly main- 
tained, while the improvements will be inaugurated as the work develops 
with more experience. We are opening up a new field, and the responses 
from all parts of the United States are uniformly complimentary. Our 
material will be new, illustrated in the best manner possible, and written 
with critical accuracy, and some claim to literary style. Our staff of 
writers will include artists and others, well equipped by training and expe- 
rience in their professions to handle their subjects with authority. We hope 
to develop the Brush and Pencil to a position of importance, and to 
establish a magazine in the United States that shall be a standard of the best 
critical and descriptive art literature, thoroughly illustrated. 

It will be an American magazine, dealing with the problems of Ameri- 
can art from the point of view of not only the artist, but the public as well. 
We ask the cooperation and patronage of all interested in this important 
use, and we solicit articles that bear on any of the phases of artistic 
activity. Among our improvements we plan to have a department of 
artistic photography, in which we shall treat the subject in such a way that 
it will be of assistance to the increasing number of amateurs, whose work 
merits publicity and distinction. Another feature new in this issue is the 
number of illustrations printed with plain backs. These will, in a short 
time, make a portfolio of fine reproductions of works of art, well worth 
preserving. . 



